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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the continuing need for 
additionalr educational funds and isaggests that the only vay to gain ^ 
these funds is through concertedP and persistent political efforts by 
supporters of education at both tVk federal and state levels. Tl^e 
author first points out that for sany reasons declining enrollaeht 
■ay not decrease operating costs in a school district. This fact, 
plus the additional impact of inflation and new govern^ient '-Mandated 
regaireaezfts for schpols, ensures that additional financial resources 
vill be ];Leeded to support education even as enrollment declines. 
Declining enrollment, however, will fake it increasingly difficult to 
win Bore loney for education in the political arena* In the long run, 
the author argues, the federal 'goternaent is the best source for 
additional funds, but in the short run nost school support noney will 
have to coae froa the state and local level.- This will probably 
require new taxes, kut the ti^ to conTince legislators of /the need, 
for increased educational funding is before a new^ tax is^'enacted; by 
the tine a new *taz is enacted, it is usually already connitted. Long 
continuous education of legislators will not guarantee success, but 
lack of it will guarantee failure. (JG) " , 
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Having spent the past twenty years fighting for additional resources for 
education, I approach this topic with real misgivings. I can easily introduce 




you to legislatdrs who believe that the topic can be. answered, *'NC>-pthere won^t 
be any more resources. " Knowing this fact and kilowing further that the num- 
ber of legislators and other uersons is growing who believe-that we have already 
reached our zenith nas caused me to deal with some negative aspects of this 
problem from a political sta^Jdpoint. . 

With decUnin(^ 'enrollment it is easy to see why »some ask, ''Why can^-you 

operate on less funds It is normal to cut cost when the factors of produc6^n^ 

» 

are cut or the number of finished products reduces. As jrou all know, - there are 
many answers to this problem. Deq lining enrollment is but one blade of the ' 
giant scissors; another blade is inflation. 

Declining^erlrotlment may force us to look seriously at>/ays that the factors 
necessary for operating a school are put ^together* The old problem of how best 
to organize schools will have to be examined. We will have to look at some of ' 
OUT sacred cows, like *'only a local school can- control educational programs. " 
Some states have looked at intermediate level administrative structures, some 
like ours have just let them grow without control or direction. Both Restructuring 
the local units and the intermedicate service, or state a^ncies, as ojierational 
units wilLhave to be faced. ^ i 

There are some new problems. At^e universities and in our society, 
we have put a premiuiii on teaching how -to grow. There have been few if^any 
rewards for reducing :':e scope of operations either ir> schools or business. 
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We must leaxn how to rrianage a shrinldng'biireaacracy. ^There are some fas- 
cinating problems, let^e share one or two to illustrate. I know where two 
districts operate side side. One of these is still growing whil^fthe other is • 
shrinking'. ' ^4ew year-s'ago, the d^trict having the declining enrollment was 
the largest. It built a staff ba$ed on growth-. The other had a streamlined staff 

- tJiat might have^rown but when its population began to expand, money was ti<^t. 

' ' ^' - ^ ^ ' • * 

The declining ^district has, within its philosophy, tried to reduce; but it still ha? 

more staff and other expense than the recently larger district. The average teach- 

ers' salaries In the t^^o districts are also interesting and different fiwia^ost 

districts like these. ' The growing district has a $760 hi^er beginning salary ^ 

and their 'top salary is anly $70Q lower than_the ^siri^ with declining enroUmentl. 

The average salary, and thus the totsfl salary bill per teacher, is higher in the 

increasing enrollment district-~primarily beca^use of a salary schedule !;;ed to ' 

' the cost of living^ but it is higher. ^Tlie extra costs of the declining enroUm^^ 

district are costs that it takes resources to deal with, but there afe other fa/ctors\; 

that have put the' declining enrollment district in a more severe bind. They ^ 

have found that cutting after long-tefm commitments is difficult. Class size,' * 

which really controls teacher expenditure, has declined as'^^^ulatron has declined. * 

^ItedacecJ' enrollment has left a residu^ of cost that cannot be eliminated q^uicMyr 



There are costs to declining enrollment that cannot be adjusted quickly.* 
Let me just suggest 90 me of them. • ' 

^ ^ A. ^Higher maintenance cost that cont^es to grow as the percentage of 
totil soa^^ that' is old crrows^Tatli no ne?/ tuiidincrs or almost no new'T^ciliti^s. 
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c. 



B.* 'Avera^ge cost of teachers contihues to rise.without any increased service 
because of: 

(1) IncrementaLsalary schedol 

(2) No entries^airtow'* end of scale 

\ 

(3) Incre^es in percent of .teacifiers having advanced 'degrees\^ \ 

* / , \ ' ' 

(4) Ni^tiated positions such as class size that reduce flexibility. 
Administrative services cost n^^re per pupil because there are fewer 



pupils and no or little less service, so long as the same number of sqboofs 
operate. 

\ ^ ^ ^ ^ .1 ' » 

The cost of administering and servicing a declini 

Sometimes requires more administrative tiHie. 

* (1) Citizen, involvement 

(2) Staff planning 

(3) Legal battles . 

(4) Assignment or transfer probtl 
^ This is I think enpugh to point 'out at least sbt^ie 'reasons that d^ 

numbers do not ajitdmatically reduce-ftoosti 

, for a minute or.twO, let's look at another blade of th^scifisors-- 





ition. As the problem of^nflation has hit us hardest, we h/ve/been "living 

\ > 

with oiiis^ipSt'real problems of declining enrollment on a mgfesi^e basis. The 

! 1 ' 

^osf fexpensiv&^^^^tems that compensate for inflation speAd liiore than the less 
'e:q)ensive operation. ^ !Ftus jgeans. fr^fcly, that imorp^ina equaKzation^ oulliiiq 



the bottom expenditure districts, UD^d6es .n6thing to TOlp^the high expenditure 



districts. This me 




[e proems Are' not designed to h61p the 



districts hit hardest by inflation. As the first blade, declining eni*olImer^, hits 
a district, the inflation factor increases the 'disproportionate cost. Oar firoblems 
are compounded so that except in rare cases, the district with declining enroll- 
ment arid good managem,ent still suffers from increased cost. The fact is that 
we still have many growing districts. These tend to reduce the overall reduction 
of pupils and make it appear that the problem is less severe than it is. Our 
so-called friends who say that education will cost less as population, declines 

are just not' informed or they are willing to let the quality' of education decrease. 

^ * 

There are reasons for us to consider the possibility of a declining share 
of public dollars, not beca'us'e the need is not^there but because of other political 
/'facts. 

1. Politicians count heads, Consider^this, When the 1970 census was 
.calculated, we had 203, 000*, 000 persons in' the United States, '^of which 52, 490, 000 
were ages 5-17. In 1975 y/e had 213,000,000' persons (an increase of 4.9%),. 
but there were only 49, 703, 000 who were ages 5-17 fa decrease of 5, 3% in the 
school-age population). As the' population has increased, ,the actual number' of - 
school-age popalation has declined by 2, 787,000. As a percent of the total )n 
1970 we had 25. 8% of the popalation that was school age, while in 1975-76 the 
ftercent had declined to 23. 37o. This has real .political significance for those 
who count headsf because a smaller percent of the population is Reeled, It 

s3^fcti:>e^Ka^^r^tl sell increased funding for a declining number that is also de- 

.clLning as a perdentage of the whole. 



2. A second pertinent factor is that the forces who benefit from increased 
binding are themselves becoming less 'onited— teachers, administrators, boards 
and Tp^r&^ts^^^^ is less than a united front. Legislators at the national and . 
state levels krtow how to exploit' this despite the yeoman work done by the "Big 6. ' 
In many of our states, the "Big 6" representatives never communicate with one 
anoiher except about federal operations or. funding. ; ' ' . 

.'-4 ' ' . 

3. Educational needs and Educational criticisms seeiji to be cyclicaL 

We may just be at a high leveLof criticism^ when our numbers are not dramatic . 
enough to offset the harm that criticism brings to us. Tliese need to be reversed^ 
if we are to be successful in getting any significant increase in resources for 
education. . ' ^ ^ 

Given this apparently negative series of positions, what-^bout, "Additional 
Financial Resources for Education?" There wilLhave to>$ more resources to 
just stay wherq we are in providing services. There is a third blade of the 
scissors that affects the schools and complicates the other two. This third 
blade is the new demands being made of the schools. In many states, mandated 
programs ranging from^new bus regulations' to 'entire -curriculums have been 
established. We are also expe'Q^ed to-pfick up the pieces from every socis^l reform 
that fails, from b.ad ho^^ing laws t^the failure of the criminal system. These ' 

^ . ■ 

programs have increased cost enormously and will continue to do so. In simple 
language, every public .statement, critical o;* otherwisei,,puts pressure on the * 

^ ' a' ;;^ ' . ' 

schools to'do more for the students and--yes--the adaifev/,! - ^ . 



Where will this new money come from? It will come from the same source 



if has always cDme from--taxes. We are big boys and girls now. W,e must learn 

to fight for our jusi share of revenue with highway lobbi'es, welfare advocates and— 

yes— higher education representatives. S^eTfishly, F hope the higher education people 

keep winning some, since I too want to continue to eat. ' . ~ ^ 

My judgment is that the only good source for significant inc?reases in educa- ^ 

tional fundiog^ias to be the only place we have not significantly ^pped--t^ 

Federal Income I'ax. A5 we all know, we face a real fic^t hejrer^oiar we / 

have gotten peanuts, and as I watch the defense lobi)5f;^ sometimes wonder if 

tt^s can ever be changed. But, not only mu:^c we win In this arena', we must win 

^ - ^ ^ \^ ' 

big if we are to have the additionaLr€sources to make public educattChk^hat it-^^^ 



should b.e. ^e promises oij^^ Vietnam years. 



, programs woj. 



have their day after the/^ar,- must^l 



but to date it could be said thar we 



fared better (^uring the war years than cwe have since. My utterances in this 
area could, if properly iriterpreted^be considered political, so I will omit several 
, gut-level feelings. • • ^ 

4 

In the states and at the local level we must also win many battles and i^ome 
wars, We must quit furnishing our foes, those other agencies that want ^oney, 
the ammunitionrto destroy us. Somehow we must t-ell the gopd we are Soing and 
prove what we could ^o v/ith adequate resources. We must tell the story of pub- 
lie education, what it has done, and^hai-it must do if we are to preserve the ^ 
battles fought and won for freedon^^iryce 1776. ^ 

One example that can help. Mote public education is paid for by the propert/ 

if ' ' 

tax than any other single tax. V7heh'|5^ople sa;- that the property tax is bad, it 



is unpopular, etc., we had l?est decide wliere we can replace these funds befpre ' 
we join the chorus. We in Illinois still get 2 1/2 billion dollars ,'^r close to it 
for public '^duc^on from this source. This is a gold mine that we have to Jtikve. 
The additional resources that we need'may not come from this source, bjit ^e 
must recognize its value and in many areas ft^ the place from which additional 
, revenue will come. ^ * 

The resources for education are and, I suspect despite what I believe 
should be the case, will be" for a long time the'i^esponsibility of the state,^ Wh§ir 

- ' ' r • 

you he5r^pe6ple talking about states increasing their funding of public :education, ' 
someone has beej;^^work. It is from the state political arena that th0 resources 
necessary are likely to come in the short run. We must prepare our fojfces to 
plan"ln>^dvance. When a tax is increased, it is too jate to start planning to get 
our share. Leader^ship must help plan and sUppc^ the additional taxes with pl^ns 
to share in its increased resources. 

Let me, in outline form, strggest sbme^of our experiences in Illinois as 
a prototype of what' is es^^tial, or what I believe is essential, if education is 
to secure additional Tesources. What I think I knew was happening and what I 
know in retrospect d>d happen is interesting. ' 

In the middle 60's Governor -Kernei^ the School Problems Commission 
and the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction spor^ored ^OtizenS^ 
ask Force. Ther^ was no particular emergency, but the schools had not had^ 

\ - " • - 

a per-pupil increase in suppqrt between 1957 land 1964. -There w^ a tightening 
of the scije^ and considerable anguish, pliWsome pressure, for general* support. 
?*h^3^d other happenings, but generally jusft need, started a slow increase in 




8 

the foundation level. The School Problems Co^llmission and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, with prodding from most groups in education, began t6'~ 
recommend increased aid for education froni the state level. , During this same 

time the state increased the taxes that local districts could levy without a referen- 

. . / 

dum. We moved slowly toward higher. funding. During th^ time, there was much 

f ' - ' ' 

concern and distrust jof the foundation formula,. » I could afid will speculate that 

most of the distrust was not witb' the formula but with the funds it was furnishing. . 

'But the formula, rather than those who chose to support it at too low a level, was 

blamed. * 

By 1969 discontent 'with ou;: fprfnula had risen to the point that other formulas 
were being studied by decision-makers, including legislators and people high in ' 
^the executive department. As an example of the kind of thing being done, I spent 

four hours with overheads, etc. , showing ten legislators arid others the effect of 

* 1 ' * ' ' 

different formulas on specific school districts and none of them left, We^finally 

just quit, but the interest was high and the understanding thorough. At the request 

of the School Problems Commission, in the 1967-69 biennium. Dr. G. Alan Hickrod 

and I prepared for the 10th School Problems Commission a simple explanation of 

"Alternatives in Educational Expendi^afie, Policy for the State of Illinois. " The 

report was, and still is, widehf^ead^ Some copies are still being circulated. 

At the same time tt^tt we in Illinois had worked up this great amont of 

interest, the state was going broke. We had no income tax and all divisions 




d departments of- state ffovemmeht were straggling to survive. In 1969 the • 
come tax was pass^S'^n^the aid -foundation formula was increased to $520. 
of the classic quotes .of my career grew oat- of this. After three years of 
disctis'sing changing the formula. 'and with almost everyone agreeing-that it did 
'not really meet the^rieecis of the schools, a minority of the School Problems ^ . 
Commission proposed an'.altemative formula. In the debate they were told, 
"Everyone knows that when you significantly increaiise the dollars you are spending, 
you shquld keep it simple so we legislators can 'explain it back home. " At the' ^ 
next session of the General Assembly a propiosal to change the formula was made 
and the same person said, "Don't you know that major changes can neverbe made 
unless you have a large amo'lnt of new money. " 

It would have seemed hopeless, 'but several things interve/Tied. As I have 
sugge|ted, we had rear ferment that had been boiling for fiv^ or' six years. 
Following the enactment of the income tax and a significant jdmp in state spend- 
ing for schools, the new governor and the new superintendent'of public instruction 
appointed task forces to scilve oui^ problems. Both produced massive reports 
with a careful eye^on that other important ingredient in i-eform- -outside pres^ufe, 
in this case; the Sei-rano caSe and related judicial cases including se\;eral of our 
own. By 1973 everyone was convinced that a major 'change was heeded arid in 
the end a majority of the General Assembly and the Governor a^greed. But the 
ige could not h^Ve occtirred Vithout the prior income, tax increase^ * the, 1973 

beginning of revenue sharing arid a booming economy Siat was swelling the state • 

( ' * - " ' 

treasui 
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I can suggest th^t without mi^^h)work' on the part of sbnje of us to prepare 
decision-makers 4n advance, no amoun^t of pressure from Serrano*^ tyo^ judicial 
actioh could have cdade the GenerarAsgemlil^-take-ttes-actionunl^^ 
directly against Illinois. tiOng continuous education will not gj^rantee success, 



but its failure to existjvi^ 

The other speakers will shara specifics with yoj^, but ^-emember'-wh^n 

'X * 

a new tax is enacted, it is usually already committed. Planning, ^^eing a part 
of the political process, and bringing claut to/oear must be coordinated or the 
resources will not be turned over to> schools. To use some of the phrases I " 

/ * o 

learned jearly in my career, such as/^ "Education ^d politics don^t mix, or 

/ \ 
Educators have to avoid po^ticayalliances, " all give comfort to our competition 

* » 

for resources. Annual le^mj^Zative packages in isolation fail before they start;. 
Let's get smart- -at le^t as smart as the politicians at whom, our peers some- 
- times look d6wn t^r noses. We mj^have along^term^lan and have pe^pte 
wilUng to keep thinking of the ^tudents^ not just their individual dtst;pict or job\ 
or organization. . ' 
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